the licensing of camp commissary operators. 
But — provision for better care for pre-school 
and school-age children did not pass. Even 
this program is superior to that of other states. 


and organizations like National Sharecroppers 
Fund can make a difference. Here’s how progress 
is made: 


. . The first break in the total exclusion of 
farm workers from social security has come. 
Now migrants, under certain conditions, can 
qualify under old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions. One step — but everything else still 
to come: minimum wages, unemployment com- 
pensation, better housing and working con- 
ditions. 

The continuous growth of corporation farms 
increases the need for seasonal workers and 
the migrancy problem at the same time that 
it helps to drive small-farm families off the 
land. The Fund has testified before Congres- 
sional Committees to support protection for 
the 160-acre family farm under the Reclama- 
tion Act; opposed making permanent Public 
Law 78 governing the importation of Mexican 
contract workers; and supports minimum wage 


: A concerned public must speak for mi- 
grants where they cannot speak for themselves. 
Last fall NSF held a broadly based conference 
on “Migratory Workers and Low Income Farm- 
ers” whose proceedings have aroused great in- 
terest. It has initiated the Migrant Children’s 
Fund which concentrates on problems of edu- 
cation for migrant children. The Fund supports 
the National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor through which many _ organizations 
cooperate. 


... To help migrants speak for themselves and 
meet their own problems, the Fund has sup- 
ported union organizing work in the farm 
labor field. It has given direct relief aid to 
Negro farmers who were threatened by eco- 


A special report to 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS 
FUND SUPPORTERS 


laws for farm workers. nomic pressure, and to destitute farm families 
when other help was unavailable. 


. . . In New York State organizations worked 
together to secure passage of bills to make 
compulsory the keeping of payroll records by 
growers and crew leaders with statements of 
earnings and deductions to the workers, and 


. .. Your concern and your financial support 
help the National Sharecroppers Fund to do 
this important work to extend dignity and 
democracy to the least privileged group in our 
: : : : country. 

the licensing of camp commissary operators. 

But — provision for better care for pre-school 
and school-age children did not pass. Even 
this program is superior to that of other states. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Children working in agriculture 
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‘ 


‘. . . We’ve imported Jamaicans and Bahamians, 
and now we're using Southern Negro families 
and Puerto Rican men. It changes from year to 
year, but there’s one thing for sure; whoever they 
are, they're always the people who, come spring, 
are the hungriest. Who else wants to work that 
hard for that little money?”* That’s how a per- 
sonnel manager of a large industrialized farm on 
the eastern seaboard described migrants. Add 
Mexicans, and perhaps Japanese, and the West 
Coast would identify its own — 


always the kungriest. 


. the State (Florida) Welfare Board has 
rationed enough staple food items to keep adults 
from starving. The children have not been helped 
enough, welfare officials said, because babies can- 
not be fed cornmeal, cheese or beans.” 

— New York Times (Jan. 19, 1958) 
“Emergency food rations were distributed over 
the week end to 9523 members of storm-idled 
farm laborers’ families —to nearly one out of 
every 15 residents in Tulare county. But even this 
mass distribution did not fill the demand. A 19- 
year old youth was hospitalized after he quit 
eating entirely so his younger brother and sisters 

could have his share... .” 
— San Francisco Chronicle (April 8, 1958) 
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Picking in a hot sun, all day long! 


wherever they come prow 


Every year, the number of foreign migrant work- 
ers employed to work in American agriculture 
goes up, although according to law they cannot 
be contracted for unless a scarcity of domestic 
labor can be certified. In 1957, about half a 
million were imported even though unemployment 
in the United States was steadily rising. It is 
ironical that several large farm-labor camps for 


*from “This is the Migrant” by Friendship Press 


Mexican nationals supplied by the San Joaquin 
Farm Production Association near Tracy, Cali- 
fornia, are only a few blocks from needy farm 
families, looking for work, yet the Mexican 
nationals are brought in under contract ostensibly 
because of a labor shortage! 


who. else would work ? 


Many ranchers are blunt about the reasons 
they prefer Mexicans even when United States 
workers are available. In one situation, the De- 
partment of Labor found unemployed tractor 
drivers in adjacent areas who were available at 
$1 an hour for an 8-hour day. The ranchers 


“Home” — temporarily, at least, for migrants! 


preferred Mexican nationals who are required 
to work 12 to 16 hours a day, at irrigating, ditch- 
filling and mud-digging along with tractor driving, 
all at 50¢ an hour. 

In Sutter County, California, the piece rate 
for picking a 50-pound box of tomatoes was up 
to 18¢ in 1952, thanks to union organization. 
This year it’s down to 11¢ — a rate recommended 
by the state farm placement chief, and adopted 
by the growers association. Ninety cents out of 
every dollar paid out for tomato picking in 
1957 went to Mexican nationals who sometimes 
worked for only 10¢ a box. 

Domestic migrant workers’ wage rates are re- 
ported as low as 25¢ an hour; annual individual 
income has been estimated as $600. A 1957 sur- 
vey of the South’s pay scale showed: 


© Lowndes County, Georgia: tractor driver, 
75¢; cotton choppers, 50¢; tobacco workers, 
37¢ to 62¢. 

® Clinton, Louisiana: tractor drivers, 63¢; cot- 
ton choppers, 25¢. 

® Coahama County, Mississippi: tractor driv- 
ers, 87¢; cotton choppers, 37¢. 


Even the higher of these figures do not amount 
to a living wage. This low income must somehow 
support these farm families for the year, though 
work is available for only part of the year. Nor 
do farm workers receive unemployment benefits! 


bitte kelp can be kad 


Massive disaster sometimes brings national pub- 
licity that produces lasting results. The death, in 
1949, of 28 infants in Fresno County, California, 
led to community action to provide medical facil- 
ities. In the whole west side of the San Joaquin 
Valley, 250 miles long and 100 miles wide, where 
cotton ranches range from 3,000 to 68,000 acres, 
there are 450 labor camps but no towns of any 
size. The simplest facilities of community life are 
lacking. This developing health and education 
committee is a start but dire poverty continues. 
Will it take further dramatic disaster to force 
further effective action? 

After the cotton picking season, “. . . Savings 
run low, clothes and cars are traded for food, 
little help can be had from the Welfare Depart- 
ment because of residence requirements,” says a 
report by the National Consumers’ Committee for 
Research and Education. “When the Valley turns 
into a sea of mud, sometimes even the school bus 


Rows of crops — acres of them — and migrants to pick them! 


can’t get near the camps to pick up the children. 
It is a time when sickness strikes. Resistance is 
low due to poor nutrition. This is the season when 
the dread infant diarrhea causes many babies to 
die.” What of other counties in other states? 


